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By Carl G. Laurin of Sweden, Emil Hannover of Denmark, and Jens Thiis of Norway 
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“Our knowledge of beauty would be much increased if we in- 
cluded at least two score of the Scandinavian artists and sculptors 
in our studies. It is hard to comprehend the furious interest which 
the Scandinavians take in art and literature. This book is definite; 
it leaves almost nothing to be added, down to the present year of 
grace. It is greatly to the credit of the editor that he allowed no 
cliques, academic or otherwise, to influence him. The four com- 
petent men who have made this adequate volume possible, have 
given us preludes to the work itself, valuable beyond comparison.” 


The New York Times. 


“Once more The American-Scandinavian Foundation has done a 
service commensurate with its purpose in bringing out this rich 
volume. It has been the labor of several years by the Foundation, 
with co-operation of unusually qualified authors, each one of the 
three of foremost rank in his own country.” 


The Nation. 
SEND Your OrpER Now To 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 














The two Norwegian poets introduced in this 
number are, each in his way, representative. 
SicssORN OssTFELDER, who was born in 1866 
and died in 1908, was the moving spirit in 
the group of poets who broke with the pre- 
vailing naturalism of Norwegian literature 
and returned to a dreamy, contemplative style. 
His slender production has been more highly 
appreciated after his death than in his life- 
time. Herman WILDENVEY, who made his 
debut in 1907, is regarded as the greatest 
living lyric poet in Norway. His style has 
some of the capricious grace that we have 
learned to know in Hamsun. Sicurp Bern- 
uarp Hustvept is author of Ballad Criticism 
in England and Scandinavia. He is at present 
Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation in Norway. 


E. S. JonaNnsen is professor of physics at 
the Polytechnic Institute in Copenhagen and 
physicist at the Finsen Institute. He has also 
been active as editor and writer in his field, 
his most notable work being his essays on the 
energy of the different rays of the spectrum. 


Yneve Hepvatt is a versatile writer and 
will be remembered by readers of the Review 
particularly for his articles on the Swedish 
stage and kindred subjects. 


Cart G. Laurin, author of the Survey of 
Swedish Art in the MonoGrapu Scandinavian 
Art, has recently added to his production a 
new volume entitled Nordisk Konst. The 
object of the work, which is dedicated to Emil 
Hannover, is to trace the points of contact 
in the art of the three Scandinavian 
countries. Beginning with the ancient pic- 
tures on rocks, the author places in juxtaposi- 
tion the painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
applied art of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and shows their development on a back- 
ground of general political and cultural his- 
tory. The present volume carries the subject 
as far as to Sergel. It is to be followed by 
another which will begin with Thorvaldsen 
and continue down to our day. 
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Cart G. Laurin 


Ernst AHLGREN is the pseudonym of Vic- 
toria Benedictsson, whose popular novels and 
short stories, dealing generally with the life 
of the common people, have gone through 
several editions in Sweden. 


The American poet Rosert Sittiman Hi11- 
YER studied Danish literature with a fellow- 
ship from the American-Scandinavian Foun- ° 
dation in the academic year 1920-21. In 
collaboration with S. Foster Damon he has 
published A Book of Danish Verse in the 


C.assics series of the Foundation. 


HenninG Larsen is assistant professor of 
English at Iowa University giving courses in 
Scandinavian. In addition to his work at 
American universities, he has studied at 
Christiania. 
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Two Modern Norwegian Poems 
English Version by Sicurp BERNHARD HustvEDT 
LOTUS LAND 


By HERMAN WILDENVEY 


Last night 
I traversed in thought the far blue roadways 
Through forest landscapes lapped in sunlight. 


The world was asleep. 

And fair is the world when it broods, when it sleeps, 
Tented and still; 

Still, while the stars flash out from their deeps, 
And murmurings come from the hill. 


The heavens have stars and the heavens have moons, 
The heavens have worlds that roll through their spaces; 
And those worlds have heavens that shine in their noons, 
And souls that look up, with wistful faces. 


Last night 

I dreamed once again of dominions wide-realmed, 
Imperial heavens of glittering sand. 

Where thought, even thought in ether is whelmed, 
There lies aland. It is Lotus Land. 


Strange are its flowers, exotic growths, 

Chalices gold from one rim to another. 

Meseemed that against their laws and their oaths 
They bended their heads and drank of each other. 
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Even as they drained all the beakers dry, 

Dark grew the field where the flowers lay spread; 
In the garden night sank from the heavens on high. 
But see—the serried flowers pass by; 

Through the dews men and women walk in their stead. 


Night came. 

The stars were kindled—the far ones, the near, 
In the Land of the Lotus, ken beyond ken; 
And the flowers, now likest a human mere, 
Chanted a song in their heavenly sphere: 

A song of the earth—of women and men. 


~~ 


Lotus Land. 

The flowers there—some were voyager souls, 
Fled from this earth, this lonely star; 

And some had passed, dreaming, the nether poles 
Up to our beaconing earth afar. 





DAY 


By S1cBsIORN OBSTFELDER 
I wake. 
A new day pours over me its blossom, 
Fragrant with sun-thoughts. 





My ears are opened 
T'o the poesy of winds and waves 
Echoing with the song of jubilant birds. 


My eyes are opened. 
The vault of heaven spans the world; 
In its vaulted core, the sun. 


I was asleep. 
My soul adventured I know not whither— 
No sun was there. 


tT TT 
—_. Se lle 


When darkness came, I trembled. 
Death was there, 
Death and hissing tongues. 





Now is earth’s day. 
Insects throng from her lap, 
Gambol in the blithesome air. 
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Whither is passed that uncouth darkness? 
Whither has it fled away? 

Day-beams now are everywhere, 

A world built all of day-beams. 


To bathe my hair in that sea of light, 
Which floods the grass, 

And kisses the dust 

So that it bourgeons in myriad hues! 


T'o catch the scent of creative winds, 
That dance on my forehead, 
Play upon my nostrils! 


Sparkling day! 
You are God’s laughing eye, 
The mirror of His soul. 


His thoughts 

Flash out from the abysses, 

From the crypts of heaven, from constellations, 
A fiery host of seraphim. 


Niels Bohr 
By EK. S. JOHANSEN 


The Nobel prize in physics for 1922 was awarded to the Danish 
physicist Niels Bohr, Professor in the University of Copenhagen, for 
his fundamental works on the structure of atoms. This honor, which 
draws the attention of the world to the Danish scientist and his work, 
renders it natural to give a short sketch of his career and scientific 
achievement. 

__ Let us begin with a few biographical data. Niels Bohr was born 
in Copenhagen on the 7th of October, 1885. His father was the 
eminent physiologist, Professor Christian Bohr, who died in 1911. 
His younger brother is the no less prominent mathematician, Harald 
Bohr. It was thus in a scientific atmosphere that Niels Bohr grew 
up, and he showed his genius at an early age. Already as an under- 
graduate he gained the gold medal of the Royal Danish Society of 
Sciences for a paper on experimental physics. In 1911 he graduated 
as a doctor and went to England where he continued his studies, 
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especially in Manchester under Sir Ernest Rutherford, so noted for 
his researches on radio-activity and the structure of the atom. In 
1913 he became a lecturer at the University of Copenhagen, but the 
year after he returned to Manchester where for two years he lectured 
on theoretical physics until he was recalled to Denmark to take over 
the newly-erected chair of theo- 
retical physics in the University 
of Copenhagen. 

Everything written by Bohr 
testifies to a unique combination 
of ingenious physical intuition 
with penetrating logical and 
mathematical powers, but it is 
principally by his works begin- 
ning in 1913 and dealmg with 
the structure of atoms that his 
fame has been established. 

What, then, is Bohr’s atomic 
theory ? 

As it will be generally 
known, chemistry teaches us that 
all the matter in the world is 
built up of about a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of smallest particles 

ia only, the atoms of the elemen- 
tary substances, which, grouped 
together in molecules in different ways, produce that profusion of 
variety which we observe in the world of matter. The word “atom” 
is Greek and means “indivisible;” but long before the time when 
it could be proved with certainty that this designation was not strictly 
valid, there was reason to suppose, owing to investigations of the 
light emitted by glowing atoms in certain circumstances, that the 
individual atoms must have a highly complex structure. When a 
ray of white light is refracted in a prism, it is, as we know, spread 
out into a band of light of all the colors of the rainbow. This is due 
to the fact that the white light is composite, and that the prism 1s 
able to separate its components. In contrast to ordinary white light, 
the light from incandescent substances in gaseous or vaporous form, 
when analyzed by a prism, does not show all sorts of colored rays but 
only a series of definite, separate rays, the so-called spectral lines, 
characteristic of the different kinds of atoms. From the fact that 
even the simplest spectra are composed of many lines, it seems natural 
to infer that the atoms producing them must themselves be of a com- 
posite structure. 
Physics have proved that light rays are electric waves, only 
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of much shorter wave-length than the waves of the same nature which 
we employ in wireless telegraphy and telephony. Instead of describ- 
ing the spectra of the atoms by the colors of the individual spectral 
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lines, physicists state the wave-length of the rays in question, 

Though this wave-length for ordinary visible light is less than 
one ten thousandth part of a centimeter, the physicist is able to measure 
it with amazing exactitude. The error is not infrequently less than 
one millionth part of the quantity measured. In the course of the 
last fifty years an immense material of exact measurements of the 
spectra of the various atoms has been accumulated. A great induce- 
ment to these investigations was, among other things, the fact that 
by comparison with the spectra of the fixed stars it became possible 
to determine what substances were found on remote stars, but the 
chief motive was no doubt the hope that a closer study of the laws to 
which the spectra conformed would one day lead to the elucidation of 
the structure of the atoms by which they were produced. However, 
the more the accuracy of measurement increased, and the more the 
investigations expanded, the more hopelessly complicated the whole 
matter became. It seemed as if the disentanglement of this mixture 
of chaos and conformity to law should forever exceed human power. 

The close of the nineteenth century brought the great discovery 
that in all atoms there is a universal component, the so-called electrons. 
The electron has a definite small negatively electric charge, the smallest 
charge existing by itself, and a weight which is only one two thousandth 
part of the lightest atom, the hydrogen atom. The electron is a com- 
ponent which all atoms have in common, but as they are on the whole 
neutral, they must, besides electrons, also contain positive charges. In 
1911 Rutherford succeeded in proving that the positive electricity of 
atoms is concentrated in a single small place in the atom together 
with practically the whole weight of the atom. According to Ruther- 
ford, an atom is a planetary system in which the electrons are the 
planets revolving in a ring round the central body, the positive nucleus. 
The simplest atom, the atom of hydrogen, consists of a nucleus sur- 
rounded by a single electron; next comes the atom of helium with two 
electrons; then the atom of lithium with three, and so on, up to the atom 
of uran, which has 92 planet electrons. The dimensions of these plane- 
tary systems are exceedingly small. If, for instance, we take the 
hydrogen atom, the distance between nucleus and electron is only one- 
half of a hundred millionth part of a centimeter, and yet this distance 
is somewhere about a hundred thousand times greater than the dimen- 
sions of the nucleus and the electron themselves, so that, approximately, 
we find the same proportional relationship between dimensions and 
distances as is found in our planetary system. If the dimensions are 
small, the velocities are, however, great, and in one second the electron 
accomplishes a number of revolutions which is written with 15 figures. 

These were the results arrived at before Bohr’s theory, but the 
solution of the problem of how we could attain to an understanding of 
the spectra of the atoms and their chemical properties by a study 
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of their structure seemed more remote than ever. For how would it 
be possible, on the hypothesis of this model of an atom which allowed 
the electrons all sorts of orbits, to explain even the simplest of all 
spectra, the spectrum of hydrogen. ‘To this must be added that the 
Rutherford atom revealed a serious flaw in the very basis on which an 
explanation must be founded, the electro-dynamical laws. This flaw 
had appeared before, in the theory of the radiation of heat; for though 
a calculation of the radiation of heat on the basis of these laws gave 
conformity for large wave-lengths, it gave great and systematic devia- 
tion for small lengths. In order to bring about conformity the German 
physicist M. Planck introduced the famous quantum theory, according 
to which light is only emitted in certain smallest quantities proportional 
to its frequency. Hence the recognition of this flaw was nothing new, 
but the Rutherford atom made it indelibly evident. For, if Ruther- 
ford’s conception of the atom were right, there would be no resting- 
places for the electrons in the atom, they would have to revolve for- 
ever; but, then, according to the electro-magnetic laws, they would 
continually send out electric waves. If we could imagine these laws 
holding good for one moment in the universe, all bodies would blaze 
out in a dazzle of light: 

It is Bohr’s merit that he has given a consistent solution of these 
difficulties, if by this we understand that he has formulated the prin- 
ciples on the basis of which we must deal with the motions in the atom 
in order to arrive at conformity with our observations. These prin- 
ciples deviate as much from all previous ones as is generally the case 
with great new truths. A detailed explanation would take us too far, 
only so much shall be said that, according to Bohr, the atom can only 
exist in certain definite different states, the so-called stationary states, 
in which the electrons revolve in definite stable orbits, the stationary 
orbits. In these the electrons do not radiate in spite of their motions: 
the energy of the atom remains constant. Radiation is only emitted 
when the electrons of the atom pass from one stationary orbit to 
another with less energy, and then takes place according to Planck’s 
quantum law. We are entirely ignorant of the details of the radiation 
process, and yet Bohr’s principle of correspondence, which is a general- 
ization in conformity with the quantum law of the old electro-dynamic 
laws, gives us a means of drawing conclusions with regard to the 
strength and direction of the oscillation in the radiation emitted. 

What results did Bohr attain to by his theory? 

His first result was the deduction of the spectrum of hydrogen. 
On the basis of his principles he calculated, not only the spectral lines 
already known, but also others which were actually found the year 
after by the American physicist, Th. Lyman. On the other hand, 
there were a number of lines which had been observed in the spectra of 
certain stars and hitherto ascribed to hydrogen, which Bohr declared 
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must be due to helium, which was also corroborated by experiments, 
From the great accuracy in the measurement of wave-lengths which is 
mentioned above, it will be understood that the spectral physicist is no 
less exacting in his demand for the accuracy of predictions than is the 
astronomer. It was thus really a brilliant beginning. But in spite of 
these triumphs, fresh difficulties reared their heads, and to follow Bohr’s 
theory through these is like witnessing a thrilling adventure in which 
the hero has hardly struck off the head of the dragon before new heads 
grow out. In the first place, the old familiar hydrogen lines, when sub- 
jected to a very close examination, prove to be not single, but double; 
add to this that the German physicist J. Stark, on exposing the lumi- 
nous hydrogen gas to a powerful electric field, found that they were then 
further complicated to the extent that a single line for instance, became 
no less than 30 lines of various strength and oscillatory direction. 
But Bohr’s theory emerged triumphantly from this test too. The 
German physicist A. Sommerfeld showed that the structure of the 
hydrogen lines could be explained by the correction of the relativity 
theory in the electron motion, and the difficulties of the Stark effect 
were conquered by K. Schwarzschild and P. Epstein, and later, more 
completely, by Bohr and his pupil and co-worker the Dutch physicist 
H. Kramers who, thanks to Bohr’s principle of correspondence, has 
been able to explain even the minutest details of the phenomenon. 
And, as in this case, so it was in the case of the experiments carried 
out by the German physicist, F. Franck and others, on collisions between 
single electrons and atomic systems, first difficulties, but subsequently, 
triumphs. But the greatest triumph will no doubt proceed from Bohr’s 
latest researches. ‘The language in which the spectra of the atoms 
teach us about their structure has now found its interpreter. On this 
basis Bohr has been able broadly to indicate the interlocking electron 
orbits right up to the 92 planet electrons of the uran system, and to 
show, to a considerable extent, how these electron systems give the 
atoms their well-known chemical properties. Here we find ourselves 
on the borderland of the region where chemistry and physics are merged 
in a higher unity. 

Incomplete as this brief and popular sketch must necessarily be, 
it will yet have appeared that we are not here dealing with a scientist 
who has chosen for his field some remote specialty, but that the very 
foundations of our apprehension of the laws of nature have found 
in him their reformer. 
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Cart Larsson’s Watt PaintTING IN THE Entrance Hat or THE NationaL Museum, Repre- 
sENTING GustTaF Vasa’s Entrance Into StockHotm oN MinpsumMeER Eve 


The Gustaf Vasa Centennial 


By YNGvE HEpDvVALL 


On June 6, 1523, the assembled estates of Sweden proclaimed as 
king the young Protector of the Realm, Gustaf Eriksson Vasa, who 
had just freed his country from Danish sovereignty. This event, com- 
ing after two years of warfare, ushered in the modern era in Sweden. 
A fortnight later the last important stronghold held by the aggressive 
neighbor from the south, Stockholm Castle, fell into the hands of the 
Swedes, and the young monarch could make his entrance into Stock- 
holm on Midsummer Day. 

The memory of these events will be fittingly honored in Sweden 
this summer. On June 6, a great patriotic festival, at which King 
Gustaf V will be present, will be held in Stringnis, on the very spot 
where young Vasa was made king—now the site of the chapel of the 
high school. Moreover, the customary celebration of Flag Day, which 
happens to be June 6, will be turned into a special festival all over the 
country to commemorate the anniversary. On Midsummer Day 
Stockholm will hold a great féte culminating in the dedication of its 
magnificent Town Hall. 

It is natural to pause and ask just what the election of Gustaf 
Vasa meant to Sweden. Why was it more important than the election 
of any other king? 

To find the answer we must go, not forward, but back a century 
and a half. Through various family complications, one person, Queen 
Margaret of Denmark, had fallen heir to the crowns of the three king- 
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doms. She was a large-minded and far- 
sighted woman. She realized how im- 
measurably important it would be if 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes would 
cease fighting among one another and 
unite into one kingdom which would 
gradually fuse all elements into one 
people. It is difficult now to say what 
might have happened, but certainly no 
one in modern times can deny the great- 
ness of her ideal. If her purpose could 
have been carried out, if a strong and 
powerful North had risen in hoa 
medieval times, no doubt the fate of 
Europe would have been very different. 
But unfortunately the queen did not 
have any son who could carry on her 
great idea. Her nearest heir was her 
sister’s son, Eric of Pomerania, and on 
July 20, 1397, she succeeded in having 
him acknowledged her successor by the 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish nobles 
assembled at Kalmar. So far so good. 
The agreement was known as the Kal- 
mar Union, and it was decided that each 
of the three countries should retain its 
independence and should have a voice 
in the choice of king. 

After the death of Queen Mar- 
garet, which took place in 1412, the 
weak King Eric was not able to carry 
out her plan. He and the Danish lords 
who surrounded him regarded Sweden 
and Norway as two subject realms; 
Danish and German bailiffs were sent to 


both countries and treated the common people with great cruelty, while 
the noblemen were intriguing among themselves to gain power. Fora 
full century there was nothing but strife and unrest. Several times the 
Swedish peasantry rose—under the leadership of noble popular heroes 
like Engelbrekt and the three Stures—to throw off the foreign yoke; 
but the lords squabbled among themselves, and Sweden submitted to 
the Kalmar Union, relying on the more or less sincere promises of 
betterment made by the Danish kings. 

‘Then came an event which opened the eyes of all to the fact that 
the union must be broken if Sweden’s ancient liberties were to be pre- 
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Cart Minzes’s Conrossat Statue or GustaF VASA IN THE ENTRANCE HALL oF 
Norpiska MusEet, StocKHOLM 


served. The sixth union king, Christian II, known as “Christian 
Tyrant,” staged the “Blood Bath” of Stockholm, November, 1520, in 
which no less than 82 members of the Swedish nobility were put to 
death. Gustaf Eriksson of the Vasa family succeeded in making his 
escape and took refuge in Dalecarlia, where he roused the peasants. 
No sooner had the banner of rebellion been lifted, than people streamed 
to it from all parts of Sweden. In two years, partly with the aid of the 
Hanse town Liibeck, the Danes had been driven out of the country. 
Already in 1521 Gustaf Vasa had been elected Protector of the Realm. 
There were no rivals to power—Christian Tyrant had seen to that— 
and it was a united people that acclaimed the young nobleman and 
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liberator king of Sweden. This was done on June 6, 1523, when only 
Kalmar and Stockholm remained to be wrested from the enemy. 

Gustaf Vasa proved adequate to the great task before him. It is 
true he had his faults; he often used harsh measures—spared others no 
more than himself; and he had to put down many rebellions before the 
realm was fully at peace. It was difficult to root out the lawlessness 
that had become rampant after so many years of suffering and oppres- 
sion. Foreign powers tried to sow seeds of dissension among his 
people, and, last but not least, the nation was wretchedly poor. Yet 
when he died the king left to his sons a united and happy Sweden 
where law and order were respected, where honesty and unselfishness 
ruled in the administration of the government, where trade and in- 
dustry were beginning to flourish, and where a trained military force 
and a seaworthy marine were able to defend the boundaries of the 
country from foreign aggression. It is not for nothing that “old King 
a has been called the father of his country and the builder of the 
realm. 


Stockholm’s Town Hall 


By Cart G. Laurin 


On Midsummer Eve of this year, on the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of Gustaf Vasa’s triumphant entry into the tiny city which 
then lay on the island between Norrstrém and Séderstrém, the new 
Town Hall of Stockholm is to be dedicated. On the day when the 
young, newly-crowned king, who had just freed his country from 
Danish oppression, rode into his little birch-leaved capital with its sod- 
roofed wooden dwellings, modern Sweden began its existence. On 
the anniversary of this day Stockholm intends to dedicate its Stadshus, 
its Hotel de Ville or Town Hall, with fitting splendor. The entire 
building will then be taken into use, the offices having already been 
occupied for some time, and the Council of One Hundred having 
begun sessions in the room designed for them. For twelve years the 
Town Hall has been in course of construction, in hard times and ex- 
pensive times, during strikes and lockouts, when other building activ- 
ities were at a standstill because of high cost of materials and high 
cost of labor. More than four and a half million dollars have been 
spent on it, one million being provided by private donations. __ 

On Kungsholmen, one of the islands on which the city is built, 
the massive dark red brick walls rise above the waters of Milaren, but 
the top of the huge square tower, tipped by three gilded crowns, may 





Tae Town Hatt or StockHoim, Bumt sy Racnar Osrserc, Mirrors Its Masestic Tower IN 
MALAREN 
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be seen from any part of Stock- 
holm. It is worthy of note that 
this part of town, which until 
now has had no monumental 
buildings, in the last decade has 
acquired two, the Radhus or 
Palais de Justice, and the Stads- 
hus or Hotel de Ville. The 
architect of the first is Carl 
Westman. It was completed in 
1915, and with its fortress-like 
austerity reminds us of Vadstena 
Castle in Ostergétland, which in 
the latter part of the sixteenth 
century was the most important 
link in the defenses of Sweden. 
Ragnar Ostberg has built the 
Town Hall, and its design car- 
ries at least a reminiscence of the 
appellation “the Venice of the 
North” sometimes given to 
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Tue Marin Entrance Is Marken sy Srupiep 
SIMPLICITY 


Stockholm, although the smooth 
red brick walls and the expanse 
of copper roof—the plates for 
which have been donated by 
Stockholmers of all classes—con- 
vey a strong impression of having 
risen on the shores of the Baltic. 

The Town Hall contains 
apartments of state where the 
city can worthily entertain its 
guests, as well as offices for city 
employees, and meeting rooms 
for the various bodies composing 
the municipal government. In 
the Council Chamber the One 
Hundred meet to discuss the af- 
fairs of the city, and the different 
committees have each their quar- 
ters. 

As we pass through the main Tue Sessions CHamsBer SHows Roor Beams 
portal into Borgargarden—a witH Fantastic AND BeautiFrut CaRvINGs 
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court as large as Stockholm’s 
oldest market-piace, Stortorget 
—we look out between the col- 
umns of the loggia on the surface 
of Lake Mialaren dotted with 
steamers and sail-boats. ‘To the 
left we have the large Council 
Chamber and on the ground 
floor the restaurant, “Stads- 
huskallaren,” decorated with gay 
wall paintings by Yngve Berg, 
done in the style of the eighteenth 
century. This is dedicated to 
the memory of Carl Mikael Bell- 
man, the great poet who sang of 
the merry life of Stockholm’s 
streets and taverns in the eight- 
eenth century, and who created 
a world full of dreams and frolic 
which is still vital and full of 
charm for the Swedish mind. 


Tue Covereo Bive Hatt Witt Be Usep For 
Music Ferstivats 


To the right, in the part of 
the building that divides the 
great court Borgargarden from 
the covered space designated as 
the Blue Hall, we have the 
Golden Hall. This immense 
room, which lies on the main 
floor is 145 feet long, 45 feet 
broad, and 40 feet high, and is 
capable of seating as many as 
seven hundred people for din- 
ner. The walls are entirely cov- 
ered with golden mosaics, his- 
torical and symbolical pictures, 
conventionalized in the style of 
the golden mosaics of Ravenna 
and Venice. One of the end 
walls is filled with a mosaic rep- 
resenting a gigantic young 
woman, the genius of Stockholm. 

Tats Cuamper in THE Town Haut Has THE It must have been an especially 
Cyaracteristic Low Sweerinc ArcH attractive task for the young 
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artist Einar Forseth to draw the designs for this hall where the dec- 
orative and monumental ideas that inspire artists in our age are given 
form in the most magnificent material. Side by side with the Golden 
Hall we have the Blue Hall which extends from one end of the build- 
ing to the other. This vast space is enclosed in brick walls, the brick 
being treated with hammer and chisel after the completion of the 
mason work. In this hall great popular festivals will be held, and 
the walls will reverberate to the tones of song, of orchestral music, 
and occasionally of the echo organ. 

As we look at the Town Hall from the outside, we realize that it 
consists of two sections forming a unit, one destined for festivity, the 
other for work. On the opposite side of the street a committee build- 
ing will be erected after a plan in harmony with the design of the 
Town Hall. 

The garden terrace has a fine view over Malaren, the Old Town, 
and Séders Berg. Among the works of sculpture that are to be placed 
here are statues of the three unique geniuses, Strindberg, Josephson, 
and Froéding, the first two of whom were born and died in Stockholm, 
while the third died there. The sculptor Carl Eldh’s idea of repre- 
senting these three restless spirits—Strindberg, the iconoclast dram- 
atist and castigator of society; Josephson, the romantic-realistic 
painter; and Fréding, the dreamy lyrist—in heroic nudity has roused a 
lively discussion. With much calmer satisfaction Stockholm has re- 
ceived the suggestion that the sculptor Christian Eriksson should carve 
on one of the big granite columns near the sea a relief picturing the 
universally loved Stockholm painter Car] Larsson gazing out over his 
dear Stockholm. 

The gifted, energetic architect, Ragnar Ostberg, is himself keenly 
alive to the poetic and historic-romantic significance of his work. His 
conception, which he has carried out with iron determination, has been 
that of giving Stockholm a Town Hall where decorative symbolic 
details would help to create an atmosphere of history. Even the names 
of the different parts of the edifice are suggestive. 

As we enter the tower, we come first to the vaulted Chamber of 
the One Hundred, 100 feet in height, and thence we ascend a broad 
stairway to the apartments of state. We enter an oval room hung 
with Beauvais tapestries ordered from France in the time of Louis 
XIV by Nicodemus Tessin, the architect of the Royal Castle. Thence 
we pass into a gallery with a view over Milaren seen through windows 
framed in excellent stucco reliefs by the artist J. A. G. Acke, while 
on the opposite side of the 150 feet long gallery we glimpse between 
pillars of polished black Sérmland granite Prince Eugen’s decorative 
frescoes representing the shores of Stockholm bathed in golden light 
and framed by conventionalized groups of trees. We pass through 
more apartments into the Blue Room in which the chief decoration 
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is a fresco by the artist Toérneman, an apotheosis of Stockholm as a 
seaport. One oi these rooms forms the ante-chamber to the Golden 
Hall described above, from the other end of which we descend a broad 
stairway of green Kolmard marble into the immense Blue Hall. 

The whole building is enriched by distinguished works of art, old 
and new, all judiciously and effectively placed in appropriate sur- 
roundings. Pictures of Stockholm from different times, sculptures 
of the best we have, unobtrusive but beautiful wrought iron, and last 
but not least monumental corridors of nobly simple lines—all these 
things are found in the Town Hall. Special mention should be made 
of the contribution of the brothers Gustaf and Aron Sandberg to the 
decorative and sculptural details of the building. 

When Stockholm’s Town Hall stands fully completed, when 
the summer sun bathes the smooth red brick walls and touches with 
its beams the glittering gilded crowns over the shimmering green 
copper roof, when the chime of bells plays its merry tune over the 
loveliest city on the shores of the Baltic, the hearts of its inhabitants 
will swell with justifiable pride in the most wonderful building that 


has risen in the capital of Sweden since the erection of the Royal 
Castle. 


SUERTE Re NTMI TINCT ete 


Tue Turee Crowns Guirrer Over THE CuPpoLa OF WEATHERED BRONZE 





Tue Rattway Sration 1x Hetstncrors wirH Its Soarrnc TowER AND Broap, Firmiy-Piantep 


Base 


Eliel Saarinen, Architect 


Eliel Saarinen, a man with a lofty and daring vision of the modern 
skyscraper city as the abode of beauty, has come to our shores seeking 
the opportunity to embody in steel and stone and concrete the poetic 
dream that has taken shape in his own mind. He is the foremost archi- 
tect of Finland to-day, and by some of his colleagues acclaimed as the 
greatest genius working in the field of architecture in the whole world. 


f 


Tue Exrr Facape or tHE Raitway Station at HEtstnc- 
Fors—A MasTEeRPIECE OF STRENGH AND SIMPLICITY 


The chief monument to 
his achievement in his own 
country is the railway sta- 
tion at Helsingfors which, 
with its soaring tower and 
broad, firmly planted 
base, is a masterpiece of 
strength and simplicity. 
But his own country, or 
indeed Europe in its pres- 
ent impoverished state, 
can not give him the op- 
portunity he craves for 
construction on a large 
scale. Such an opportu- 
nity presented itself when 
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Evie. SAAaRINEN’s DesiGN FoR THE TRIBUNE BuILpING IN CHICAGO, 
Wuicu Won tHE Seconp Prize or $20,000 


the Chicago Tribune instituted a competition for “the most beautiful 
and distinctive office building in the world” and announced that the 
competition would be “of international scope, qualified architects of 
established reputation in all parts of the world being eligible.” Un- 
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fortunately, however, Mr. Saari- 
nen’s design was not accepted 
by the jury of award, though it 
was given the second prize of 
$20,000, an award that was the 
immediate occasion of his visit to 
America. 

In the Architectural Record, 
of New York, the American 
architect, Louis H. Sullivan, 
voices a sharp criticism of the 
men behind the T'ribune for 
throwing away this “priceless 
pearl,” which the author finds 
infinitely superior to the ac- 
cepted design by John Mead 
Howells and Raymond Hood, 
of New York. Of Saarinen’s 
design, he writes: 

“In its single solidarity of concen- 


trated intention, there is revealed a logic 
of a new order, the logic of living 


A Crassic CoLONNADE IN THE KEIRKNER Home, 
Boumt witH A View To Berinc Usep as an ArT 


Museum 
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Tue Ricurty OrNAMENTED Entrance Hatt mw 


THE KEeIRKNER Home 


things; and this inexorable logic of life 
is most graciously accepted and set 
forth in fluency of form. Rising from 
the earth in suspirations as of the earth 
and as of the universal genius of man, 
it ascends and ascends in beauty lofty 
and serene to the full height limit of the 
Chicago building ordinance, until its 
lovely crest seems at one with the sky. 

“This is not all; there remain, for 
some, two surprises; first that a Fin- 
lander who, in his prior experience, had 
not occasion to design a soaring office 
building, should, as one to the manner 
born, have grasped the intricate prob- 
lem of the lofty steel-framed structure, 
the significance of its origins, and held 
the solution unwaveringly in mind, in 
such wise as no American architect has 
as yet shown the required depth of 
thought and steadfastness of purpose 
to achieve. ‘ 

“Second surprise: That a ‘for- 
eigner’ should possess the insight re- 
quired to penetrate to the depths of 
the sound, strong, kindly and aspiring 
American idealism which lies at the 
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core of the American people: one day to make them truly great sons of the earth; 
and that he should possess the poet’s power to interpret and to proclaim in deep 
sympathy and understanding, incarnate in an edifice rising from earth in response 
to his faith, an inspiring symbol to endure.” 


Modern steel construction has almost overnight created the prob- 
lem of the high city building for which there is no precedent in the 
past. The problem was met, to begin with, by simply putting one low 
building on top of another, architecturally speaking, and it is only 
within the last few years that architects have tried to make the sky- 
scraper a creation of independent beauty. Mr. Saarinen believes that 
even this new type of building must draw on the experiences of the past, 
and while not wishing to make any categorical statement, he is 
inclined to think that the evolution, in this country, will be on the 
basis of the classic Colonial which is the style most deeply rooted 
in the American consciousness. He finds much to commend in the 
latest development of our domestic architecture with its adaptation of 
Colonial lines to modern practical requirements. | 

In his own country, Mr. Saarinen has designed a number of 
smaller buildings. Among them is the dwelling house of the manu- 
facturer, August Keirkner, which in the noble simplicity of its forms, 
in the classic colonnade and the rich entrance hall, carry a suggestion 
that it has been designed with the ultimate view of being some time 
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A Room 1n THE Home or Etter Saarinen, Burtt sy Himserr—a Room or Susrie Lines AND 
Exeuisire FInisu 


turned into an art museum. In the home he has built for himself he 
has realized the ideal of a house that grows naturally out of its sur- 
roundings. In the round tower that forms the entrance portal (pic- 
tured on the cover) and in the foundations of the house itself he has 
used the natural rock, building on it with rough stones that blend 
gradually with the smoothness of the stucco above. There is no sharp 
dividing line between the rock and the house. It is as though the rock 
itself had evolved a house for human use and still held it fast in the 
clasping arms of the earth. In the same manner, the interior is a 
gradual transition from the out-of-doors. The hall first entered has a 
rustic air with timbered roof and a brick stove; but within it is the 
heart of the house where subtler lines and more exquisite finish ex- 
press the high culture of the people living there. 
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Peer Gynt in New York 


One of the chief events of the theatrical season in New York has 
been the production of Peer Gynt which has not been seen here since 
the famous performance by Richard Mansfield sixteen years ago. It 
is the Theatre Guild which has been brave enough to stage Iben’s great 
dramatic poem. The title rdle is taken by Joseph Schildkraut with 
Louise Closser Hale as Ase and Selena Royle as Solveig, while Lillebil 
Ibsen, who has learned the part at the National Theatre in Christiania, 
is Anitra. The production is under the direction of Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky with settings by Lee Simonson. 

The adventure has shown—and not for the first time—that Ibsen 
can be made a box office success. The play was first put on, February 
5, at the Garrick Theatre, but the small play-house on Thirty-fifth 
Street proved inadequate; the house was sold out weeks in advance, 
and the Theatre Guild found it necessary to move uptown to larger 
quarters in the Shubert Theatre. The audiences have been, not only 
large, but enthusiastic. ‘The critics have been by no means unanimous 
in praise, but have one and all devoted a considerable amount of space 
to the performance, and have paid it the compliment of serious and 
discriminating criticism. The gist of the objections raised may be 
summarized as “too much stress on the fantastic and melodramatic ele- 
ments at the expense of the purely spiritual.” This is especially 
strongly emphasized by J. Ranken Towse in the New York Evening 
Post. We quote from an extended critique ending with the words, “It 
isnot Peer Gynt :” 


“In stage representation, inevitably—inasmuch as, owing to the great length of 
the work, the most drastic cutting is necessary—the element that is purely fantastic 
asserts itself somewhat aggressively, at the expense of the literary quality. The whole 
creation is reduced to the form of fantastic melodramatic romance, albeit of superior 
intellectual texture.” Turning specifically to the performance of the Theatre Guild, 
the writer goes on to say: “In it the very scantest attention was paid either to the 
poetry or the underlying intent. All the emphasis was laid upon the fantasy. Per- 
haps the Theatre Guild will prove itself wise in its generation. The representation 
is of a kind that may prove more attractive to the general public than would one far 
better and more thoughtful, but it is scarcely likely to satisfy the devoted Ibsenite. 
Condensation, of course, was unavoidable in a play which, in many respects, is not 
particularly well suited to the theatre, but the use of it in this instance has been 
ruthless. The text, with whatever of poetry, characterization, humor, and satiric 
point it may contain, has been cut to flinders and many entire scenes have been 
omitted. Of what does not lend itself readily to pictures and pantomime only a 
modicum has been preserved. Richard Mansfield in his performance was much more 
reverent and judicious, if a little less lively.” 


In a critical vein, too, Heywood Broun writes in the World: 


“Something is wrong with us, with Schildkraut, or with Ibsen. These defi- 
ciencies may extend to two of the trio or even to all three. We are surest the lack 
lies in Schildkraut. In all scenes of turmoil he does exceedingly well. The kid- 
napping of Ingrid, for instance, is vastly exciting, and the doings in the hall of the 
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Peer Terttinc His Moruer or THE Rive Over GJENDIN, WITH 
JosEPH SCHILDKRAUT AS PEER AND Louise Crosser Hate as AsE 


Troll King are diverting, lively, and full of vigor. But vigor is not enough through- 
out. It will not serve as a substitute for intensity. Of an inner vitality Schildkraut 
gave us no hint. After all, the play is chiefly concerned with the adventures of a 
soul, and in these happenings it seemed to us that Schildkraut participated only 
slightly. Instead of becoming clearer when put upon the stage more fog drifted into 
Peer Gynt than when we read it. . . . Tobe sure much becomes clear at the end 
in the last two scenes, which are eternal drama. And it has always seemed to us 
that the death of Ase is one of the most moving scenes ever written for the theatre. 
It was so last night, although neither Schildkraut nor Louise Closser Hale played it 
to our heart’s content.” 


In more appreciative mood John Corbin writes in the Times: 


“No more spirited scene of folk life has ever been staged than Ingrid’s wedding, 
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Bde, ok 


Peer’s RETuRN, WITH JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT AS PEER AND SELENA ROYLE 
Aas SOLVEIG 


with its warmly beautiful kaleidoscope of peasant finery, its riotous mingling of jollity 
and dramatic action. The Hall of the King of the Trolls was a masterpiece of grim 
and filthy grotesque, the very lighting of which was murk. The Cairo madhouse had 
the grisly, macabre quality of a tale by Poe. Throughout the production was a 
marvel of shifting variety and contrast, of an infinitude of vitalized detail that fused 
always into a progressive whole. 

“The Peer of Joseph Schildkraut touched its pinnacles in the earlier scenes. 
Where Richard Mansfield could only play at the youth and jollity of this riotous 
scapegrace, he gave us the very thing itself. It is a creation worthy, and more than 
worthy, of standing beside his Liliom. One understood as never before the magic 
by which, arriving at Ingrid’s wedding as a tatterdemalion and laughing stock, he 
ended by carrying off the bride in triumph to the mountains.” 


Finally we quote a Norwegian estimate by W. Gabrielsen in 
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Nordisk Tidende, Brooklyn. After paying generous tribute to the 


actors, particularly Schildkraut, Mrs. Hale, and Lillebil Ibsen, he 
writes: 


“To us Norwegians it can not but seem strange to see Peer Gynt presented by 
foreigners. But no one who is really interested in the purpose of the drama and not 
only in the external trappings will be disappointed in the presentation of the Theatre 
Guild. Even though the trolls in the Dovre king’s hall are clearly not immigrated 
from Norway, yet they were both fantastic and sinister to meet. The three seter 
girls who with mincing steps come upon the stage would have seemed rather strange 
on a Norwegian seter, and yet they managed to give us an impression of unbridled 
wildness before they capered away with Peer. This was one of the best 
scenes. . . . And it should be mentioned that Mr. Lee Simonson has created 
some very distinctive decorations; with very simple means he has given us the feeling 
of Norwegian mountains as well as of Morocco’s sand wastes, while in Ase’s cottage 
he has produced an interior which has some of the sombre beauty of the sagas.” 


Ibsen the Painter 


Henrik Ibsen in his youth 
painted with a fair degree of skill, 
although he had little formal in- 
struction. Two of these canvases 
are now in New York. Their his- 
tory is a curious one. When Ibsen 
left his native country for the first 
time, vowing never to return, some 
of his personal effects remained in 
the old City Theatre in Bergen. 














SEAL ON THE 
ReEveErsE SIDE oF 
PAINTING 




















After a time they were offered for 
sale at public auction, but the auc- 
tioneer kept for himself these two 
paintings which he afterwards 
gave his young son, who in turn 
traded them for a coveted pipe be- 
longing to his playmate, Monrad 
Krohn. When Ibsen _ returned, 
many years later, Krohn brought 
the treasured paintings to him, 
asking him to affirm their authen- 
ticity, which he did. The two be- 
came friends, and Krohn’s daugh- 
ter, Lillebil, the dancer, after- 
wards married the poet’s grand- 
son, Lieutenant Tancred Ibsen. Aw Om Parntinc By Henrik IBsen 
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Mother Eve 


By Ernst AHLGREN 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WuHarTON SToRK 


The double windows have already been set in, and the floor is cov- 
ered with Brussels carpets, but outside the autumn storm is howling, 
while its clammy breath blows about the yellowing leaves. The room 
is furnished with a tasteful luxury that shows there is neither the need 
to economize nor the will to make a display. 

With a single glance at the two persons there one sees that it is 
after dinner and that the elderly lady with the spectacles on her nose 
and the book in her hand is nearly falling asleep, though she sits there 
so stiff and straight. But one sees, too, that the younger woman is pro- 
foundly content, for she has squeezed herself up into the corner of the 
sofa with her feet under her skirt and a book on her knee. 

She is no longer reading, but thinking over what she has read. 
Her face is intelligent, but chiefly noticeable from the delicate cheeks 
and long eyelashes. 

Her eyes are fixed on the carpet as she thinks over what she has 
read, or what she thinks the author was trying to say, which is perhaps 
not quite the same. 

In the descriptions which are blamed as being cold and unmoral 
she thinks that, nevertheless, she can hear the beating of a warm heart, 
and that under cover of the daring realism there flickers a desire to be 
impartial; all of which causes her to feel no repugnance toward these 
sketches despite the instinct that otherwise would keep her from touch- 
ing anything base or improper, and that—with shame both for the 
author who has written, and herself who has read—has at one time or 
another forced her to throw many a modern book far away from her 
and never take it up again. 

Here, to be sure, there occurred plain, isolated expressions which 
grated on her as would a wrong note struck in a beautiful piece of 
music, such a mistake as revealed either a novice hand or a poor ear; 
but it was not of the form she thought, it was of something beneath. 
It was of the poetry, wholly unconscious and half concealed, which 
pertains to all actuality for those who can hear it. This poetry was in 
the book, possibly against the author’s will—or perhaps it was in her 
mind as she read. Her mind was impressionable, her thoughts a 
woman’s and their reasoning illogical; which was perhaps, too, what 
caused her to judge so favorably. 

However it was at present, she felt grateful to the author for 
awakening these thoughts, for it seemed to her that her outlook had 
become freer; and though her own demands upon life were satisfied, 
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she did not wish to sink into spiritual drowsiness. Against the back- | 


ground of her own happy view of life the author’s pictures naturally 
showed out less drab than they would have otherwise done. 

She had thought or read herself into a glow, and although she 
had seen scepticism sticking out, she had not had the heart to ery out 
about “godlessness,” but had only with mournful sympathy thought 
of the strange prayer: “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief!” 
These words had often occurred to her. 

“What are you reading?” her mother suddenly asked as she laid 
down her book and glanced over at her daughter. 

“T’ve just finished it,”’ she answered, mentioning the title. 

“Let me have it,” said the mother, stretching out her hand. 

“Don’t read that,” replied the daughter, in whose voice there was 
a sort of repressed heart-beat. 

“Why not?” asked the mother sharply. The fact was that she 
regarded her son-in-law as a freethinker and the books he gave his 
wife as immoral, but that she read them all—secretly—because she was 
very inquisitive. 

“You wouldn’t like it, mother,” answered the younger woman 
evasively. 

“How can you tell that?” asked the mother with one of the keen, 
magisterial glances which are peculiar to elderly ladies. 

“Oh, because I know you so well, mother,” the daughter replied 
with a nervous little laugh. She had fallen in love with these stories 
and knew that her mother would misinterpret them. That hurt her. 

“Ts there anything ungodly in it?” asked the old lady with a mis- 
trustful look. 

“Yes,” answered the other abruptly. When is a woman not ready 
to speak contrary to her conviction if it is a question of shielding her 
inmost self from profane scrutiny ? 

“Well, if the book is irreligious, you may keep it for yourself,” 
said the elderly lady as, with an air of inaccessible propriety, she turned 
to her knitting. 

Her daughter put the stories back into the book-case, took out 
the key, and began to strip the withered leaves from her flowers. 

After five minutes the mother broke the silence. 

“May I have the book a while?” she said. “I'd just like to see 
what there is in it that you think I shouldn’t like.” 
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Current Events 


U.. &, A. 


@ Attorney General Daugherty’s announcement that President 
Harding will be in the field to succeed himself has already set the 
political wiseacres speculating as to what efforts the administration 
will make to carry the next presidential election. It is believed that 
transportation legislation will be proposed to further the campaign. 
@ That former President Wilson may have to be reckoned with in the 
contest between the Republican and Democratic parties next year, 
is foreshadowed by the interest Mr. Wilson is taking in having Gover- 
nor W. E. Sweet, of Colorado, appoint Huston Thompson, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, to the vacancy created in the 
Senate by the death of Senator Samuel D. Nicholson. That a third 
party movement was “not impossible or even improbable” was the 
declaration of Senator Borah in a recent speech at Akron, Ohio. This 
has further increased speculation on coming political events. The sud- 
den unjustified rise in the price of sugar is likely to be used as political 
capital and is causing no little anxiety in the respective camps. @ The 
United States Shipping Board and the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association have been unable to agree on a policy that shall enable the 
government to dispose of its superfluous tonnage to the best advantage. 
The board does not approve of the suggestion that there should be a 
scrapping of inferior vessels, termination of government operation, 
transfer of all necessary lines to individual owners, and the sale of good 
ships at the market price without restrictions. @ The fact that Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, met Hugo 
Stinnes, the German steel magnate, in Rome caused considerable 
speculation in New York financial circles. The meeting was con- 
sidered especially important since Stinnes at the same time was in 
conference with Vice-president Fred I. Kent, of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, Willis H. Booth, of the Guaranty Trust Company, and 
Julius H. Barnes. A possible loan to Germany is said to have been 
discussed. The election of Mr. Booth as president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, meeting in Rome, is also noted as an 
indication of the closer approach of the United States and Europe to 
each other. @ On the rounding out of his half-century on the Ameri- 
can stage, John Drew was given a testimonial dinner which proved 
to what an extent this sterling actor has endeared himself to the 
theatre-going public as well as to his associates. Mr. Drew first 
appeared in the old Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, his mother’s 
playhouse, briefly to speak his first lines in a forgotten play, Cool as 
a Cucumber. @Q Admirers of Mark Twain are glad to know that a 
memorial in his honor is to be erected at Elmira College. 
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Sweden 


@ No great problems have come up for consideration by the 
Riksdag in the early months of the year, and the sessions have pro- 
ceeded quietly. There has been a change in the office of the first vice- 
chairman of the second chamber, Count Raoul Hamilton having re- 
signed on the ground of ill health. In his place E. A. Nilsson, a 
merchant of Orebro has been chosen. 4 Numerous labor conflicts 
have been paralyzing Swedish industry for some time past. A few 
of these have now been settled, and work has been resumed. The 
metal workers and the men in the paper and pulp mills have reached 
an agreement with their employers, though only for one year. On the 
other hand, the wage conflict raised by the lumber men is still un- 
settled, and a strike of the building trades seems imminent. 4 New 
negotiations looking to a possible trade agreement with Soviet Russia 
have been carried on for some time. In order to facilitate matters, 
former Minister of Justice Eliel Lévgren and Consul-general Josef 
Sachs, head of Nordiska Kompaniet in Stockholm, have been sent to 
Russia to report on conditions there. It seems likely, however, that the 
refusal of Russia to pay compensation to the individuals who lost their 
property in the revolution will continue to. produce a deadlock. QA 
committee appointed to deal with the question of women’s eligibility 
to public office has handed in its report. Of special interest is the 
clause relating to women in the Church. The committee recommends 
that women be allowed to become ministers in the State Church under 
certain limitations. It is stipulated that no congregation shall have 
a woman pastor foisted upon it against its will, and also that a woman 
shall not be appointed to a charge where there is no other pastor. 
@ Another theological question which has stirred church circles is the 
appointment of a professor of exegesis at Uppsala. The choice lay 
between two men, Dr. Johannes Lindblom and Dr. Gillis Wetter. 
Dr. Lindblom was the choice of Chancellor Swartz of the University, 
of two members of the committee of three experts, and of the con- 
sistory—though in the latter he had a majority of only one—and was 
supported by the clergy, who were antagonistic to Dr. Wetter as too 
modern and anti-Christian. The latter was supported by most of the 
scholars of the country as well as by the minorities in the committee of 
experts and the consistory. The government decided in favor of Dr. 
Wetter. At a big church meeting in Stockholm shortly afterwards 
it was decided to start a foundation bearing the name of the great 
bishop, Rudbeckius, and designated for the purpose of creating a 
special personal professorship. As the first to occupy this chair it 
was proposed to appoint Dr. Lindblom, whose teaching, it was said, 


might be a salutary antidote against that of the new professor, Dr. 
Wetter. 
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Denmark 


@The thorough investigation into the affairs of Landmands- 
banken has proceeded during the latter part of February and the early 
part of March in a series of hearings to which the press has had access. 
The stenographic reports of the examination have filled many pages in 
the Copenhagen dailies. Public interest in the matter rose to the 
point of sensation when, at noon Friday, March 9, the telegraph flashed 
over the country the news that the former head of the bank, Etatsraad 
Emil Rafael Gliickstadt, had been arrested, and had been transported 
from his home to the sick ward of Vestre Prison. Mr. Gliickstadt is 
suffering from heart disease and incipient arterial sclerosis, and has 
been confined to his bed, so that the examination has been conducted 
in his sick-room. Attorney for the State Topsde Jensen gave as his 
reason for requesting the arrest that he was about to make an accusa- 
tion against the former bank director for fraudulent accounts, the 
statement issued by Landmandsbanken in 1921 having been found, 
in the light of later events, to have been misleading. Judge Rump 
sustained the motion for arrest over the protest of Mr. Gliickstadt’s 
lawyer, Mr. David. The Danes keenly feel the notoriety which 
this arrest will give the affair all over the civilized world. Etatsraad 
Gliickstadt was six months ago the head and absolute—too absolute, 
unfortunately—ruler of the greatest banking institution in the Scan- 
dinavian North. He was known, and before the solidity of his bank 
began to be doubted, trusted the world over. He was the official 
representative of the Danish government at the economic conferences 
in Paris, Cannes, and Genoa. Financial experts of the great countries 
of Europe listened with admiration to the words of wisdom that fell 
from his lips. It was he who was designated to bring the ruined 
finances of Austria on a sound footing again, and many other im- 
portant tasks both at home and abroad were entrusted to him during 
the difficult years of the war and the more difficult years that came 


-after. Added to this, he was extremely generous and public-spirited, 


a liberal giver to important cultural movements, and a man of many 
friends. @ But deeply shocked as the Danes are at the turn events 
have taken, they realize that they must, as the old saying is, “walk 
on the earth even if it is red-hot,” and they are making great efforts 
to advance production in all their important industries, most especially 
that of agriculture. Though it has been difficult to keep the Danish 
krone up to its former value, and though the balance of trade continues 
to be unsatisfactory, the imports considerably exceeding the exports, 
yet people cling to the hope that better times are coming. The de- 
crease of unemployment toward spring has brought a ray of light, 
but the new laws and amendments required to bring balance into 
the budget of the State are still pending. 
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Norway 


@ After the defeat of the Blehr government March 2 by a vote 
of 119 against 28 on the government proposal for a treaty with Portu- 
gal, the cabinet at once resigned. Premier Blehr advised the king to 
call on the head of the last Conservative government, President of the 
Storting Otto B. Halvorsen, to form a new cabinet. Mr. Halvorsen 
accepted the task and invited the Left and Agrarian parties to co- 
operate with the Right in forming a coalition cabinet. This invitation 
was, however, refused, and Mr. Blehr then formed an exclusively 
Conservative cabinet. The new premier has taken over the port- 
folio of justice. His colleagues are: C. F. Michelet, Foreign Min- 
ister; Abraham Berge, Minister of Finance; Odd Klingenberg, Min- 
ister of Social Affairs; K. Wefring, Minister of Defenses; Rye Holm- 
boe, Minister of Commerce; Ivar Selen, Minister of Church and Edu- 
cation; Anders Venger, Minister of Agriculture, and C. Middelthon, 
Minister of Works. With the exception of Berge, Venger, and Selen 
all the other ministers were also members of the first Halvorsen min- 
istry, 1921-1922. @ According to a statement made by Premier Hal- 
vorsen, March 7, the chief object of the new government will be the 
repeal of prohibition so far as wine is concerned and the conclusion of 
a new treaty with Portugal on the basis of free importation of wine. 
Since then the cable has brought the news of the formation of a govern- 
ment monopoly in wine, by which private profit from the sale will be 
eliminated, and the State will acquire an increase of revenue. The 
new government is against compulsory arbitration in labor disputes, 
and a motion to continue the law for compulsory arbitration, passed 
during the crisis caused by the war, has already been defeated in the 
Storting. The old method of solving industrial conflicts by direct 
negotiations between employers and workers will therefore be resumed. 
It may be noted that the law for compulsory arbitration has been 
opposed both by labor and by the employers. @Bjérn Bjérnson, 
eldest son of the poet, has been appointed director of the National 
Theatre at Kristiania for a period of two years. The appointment has 
been received with great satisfaction by the public, but rather coldly 
by dramatic critics who consider that Bjérn Bjérnson is both too old 
and too old-fashioned. He is sixty-four years of age. The erection 
of the National Theatre was largely due to his energetic efforts, and 
he was its first director, serving from 1899 to 1919. He was also an 
actor of note. @ An agreement was concluded, February 25, between 
the Norwegian firm Winge & Co. and the Soviet government regard- 
ing the rights to sealing within the twelve mile limit which Russia 
regards as her territorial frontier. The concession, for which Winge 
& Co. has paid 200,000 kroner, authorizes the firm to carry on sealing 
there with 55 ships from February 20 to June 15 this year. 
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BEGINNING THE LONG JOURNEY 


Tuz Lone Journey: Fire anp Ice. By 
Johannes V. Jensen. Translated by A. G. 
Chater, MCMXXIII. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


At last Herr Jensen’s epic of cosmos has 
been translated into English. The present 
volume, The Long Journey, contains the first 
two of the original series, Det tabte Land and 
Breen, under the title Fire and Ice. And 
the other four, Norne-Gest, Skibet, Cim- 
brernes Tog, and Christofer Columbus, are to 
follow. It is a usual and unfortunate trick 
of reviewers to hail this or that book as “an 
event in literary history”; in this case the 
phrase is justified. For Johannes V. Jen- 
sen is certainly as important as any living 
Scandinavian writer, and the work he is do- 
ing has neither precedent nor counterpart. 
It is the successful welding of Science and 
Romance; it is the meeting of fact and imag- 
ination. 

Confronted by the gigantic marvel of the 
evolution of life on earth, Herr Jensen is not, 
like H. G. Wells, fearful of making some 
misstep that will bring down the wrath of 
the scientists; nor is he, like Jules Verne, the 
plaything of his own imagination. He strides 
with the assurance of a poet between the 
limitations of science and the looseness of 
fancy, illuminating fact with vivid flashes of 
romance, and reinforcing conjecture with 
research. He has personified the history of 
man. 

The keynote of the series is that eternal 
homesickness in the heart of man for the 
Summerland which his remote ancestors en- 
joyed long before the Glacial Age, when the 
great tropical forest grew over the earth. 
All the uneasiness in the human soul, the 
conception of Paradise, the search for the 
Lost Country, all that has driven men to 
heroic deeds in distant lands and exploration 
in the uncharted parts of the world—this is 
the heritage from the earliest ages of life 
which has come down to us in the deep re- 
cesses of the memory. The idea is of a 
scope that stuns the imagination; the treat- 
ment is of an excellence that baffles criticism. 

Each step of the development of human 
existence is embodied in a single figure, who 

omes the temporary protagonist of the 
drama. At first there is Fyr, the Prometheus 
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of the Forest Folk, who steals fire from the 
volcano. Then there is Carl, the One-Eyed 
Ancient, who brought forth fire from flint, 
and was exalted by pious memory into the 
All-Father of Scandinavian mythology. And 
there is White Bear, the wanderer, the out- 
cast, who builds the first ship. And behind 
them, there is the tremendous background of 
the changing earth, the overgrown jungle 
stretching for untold miles in dank mystery 
beneath the volcano; the extinction of the 
voleano and the coming of the Glacier; the 
breakup of the Glacier and the slow revival of 
the wounded soil under the returning warmth. 
Every milestone of the long journey is im- 
printed on the memory of Mankind, and 
handed down, ever richer, ever stranger, from 
generation to generation, in the form of in- 
stincts and aspirations whose source has be- 
come obscured in the dusk of the ages. 

All this is described and narrated with 
strength and sensitiveness. The movement 
of the tale is a series of climaxes like perfect 
refrains closing the stanzas of a_ perfect 
poem. These passages are so many that a 
review of them would be impossible. Perhaps 
the most beautiful of them all is the de- 
scription of Carl’s three visions as he strikes 
out three sparks from his flint into the black 
night. The paleolithic discoverer of fire be- 
holds in the flash of the first spark, the be- 
ginning of his kind; the ascent from the 
primordial ooze of the steaming earth of the 
strange creature that was destined to become 
Man. The flash of the second reveals to his 
uncomprehending eyes the street of a modern 
city with its millions of lights writing their 
hicroglyphics against the darkness—liglits 
which are kindled by great wheels revolving 
from the energy of coal, the fern-forest’s sec- 
ond blooming. And the last flash shows him 
what is yet to come, the mysterious forest of 
humanity, their feet like roots planted in the 
soil of the earth, and the great pulse of the 
earth-heart beating through them all. Almost 
equal to this passage is the tragic climax 
of the tale of White Bear, which is one of 
the most moving bits of poetical prose I have 
read anywhere. Every part of the myth is 
a distinct masterpiece of imaginative writing, 
and every part is harmonized with the grand, 
simple theme of the work as a whole. 

Mr. A. G. Chater’s translation is in- 
credibly good. Not often can the critic 
recommend a translation as an excellent 
piece of style in itself. The English version 
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wegian’s works to be pub- 
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